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A VOYAGE TO ARCTURUS 


Author: David Lindsay (1876-1945) 

First book publication: 1920 

Type of work: Novel 

Time: The 1920's 

Locale: England and Tormance (a planet of Arcturus) 


Invited by Krag and Nightspore, Maskull journeys to the world of 
Tormance, where he encounters a variety of strange beings and 
philosophies in his quest for the higher truth of Muspel 


Principal characters: 

MASKULL, a traveler to Tormance 
NIGHTSPORE, his alternate self 

KRAG, his guide, finally revealed to be Surtur 
CRYSTALMAN, the enemy of Surtur 


For a book which sold only 596 copies in its original edition and left its 
author disillusioned and unrecognized during his own lifetime, A Voyage to 
Arcturus has become one of the most widely discussed and debated 
fantasies of the twentieth century, and it is well on its way to becoming one 
of the most influential. It has exerted a profound influence on authors from 


C. S. Lewis to Harold Bloom, it is regularly assigned in college classes on 
fantastic literature, and there seem to be few major modern writers of 
fantasy and science fiction who are not familiar with its densely inventive 
narrative and powerful images. Yet the philosophical system which it lays 
out has had relatively little impact, and there is more than a note of irony in 
the fact that Lindsay, who never purported to be a skilled novelist, should 
be remembered less for his ideas than for the kind of fiction he pioneered. 
His kind of fiction, which might loosely be labeled the "philosophical 
romance," is at least as old as Dante, but before Lindsay, few attempts had 
been made to unite it with the traditions of the fantastic novel. 


In fact, the form of the novel may be one of the reasons that so many 
readers find it difficult reading at first encounter. One simply does not 
expect a quest romance, which is usually cast in terms of a relatively 
straightforward moral system such as Christianity, to carry the weight of so 
detailed and original a philosophical system. Added to the form is the fact 
that the novel is not exceptionally long, and yet its twenty-one chapters 
introduce more than thirty important characters (most of whom are not 
quite human), shift to more than twenty locales (each of which carries a 
particular moral significance), and present more than a dozen distinct 
ethical systems (almost all of which are discredited). Had Lindsay cast his 
narrative in the form of the multivolume epics that have since become so 
popular among authors of fantasy, and had he been more inclined to dwell 
on adventure for the sake of adventure, the novel might seem more 
accessible. A Voyage to Arcturus, however, makes no such compromises 
with its central ideational structure; every action and being it describes is 
significant. Even the text as it now exists was cut by some fifteen thousand 
words by its original publisher, Methuen. 


Because of its density, A Voyage to Arcturus is a difficult novel to 
summarize. In its simplest terms, the novel is the story of a man, Maskull, 
who, guided by the light of truth, journeys through several realities toward 


non-being and transcendence. He begins his journey on Earth, where he 
meets Nightspore and Krag at a séance and is invited by them to travel to 
the world from which the apparition at the seance came. Maskull and 
Nightspore arrange to meet Krag at Starkness Observatory, and from there 
they travel in a crystal torpedo to Tormance, the inhabited planet of the 
twin star Arcturus. Maskull awakes on Tormance alone, discovers he has 
sprouted new organs, and soon meets Joiwind and Panawe, who practice 
a philosophy of sacrifice and loving-kindness and live in a region called 
Poolingdred. They tell him of their god, who is variously known as Shaping 
or Crystalman, and of the uses of his new organs, which are organs of 
sympathy and love. Panawe also relates a story from his childhood, which 
implies that there is more to this world than Panawe fully understands. 


The two suns of Tormance are called Branchspell and Alppain, but Alppain 
is always beneath the horizon, and, drawn by its light, Maskull leaves 
Joiwind and Panawe and journeys northward. While crossing the Lusion 
Plain, he has a vision of Surtur, who fills the sky and tells Maskull to serve 
him. Later, in the geologically violent land of Ifdawn Marest, Maskull 
encounters the woman Oceaxe, whose philosophy is the virtual opposite of 
Joiwind and Panawe. Oceaxe replaces Maskull's organs with organs more 
suited to this violent region and lures him into a battle of wills with her mate 
Crimtyphon, whom Maskull kills. Tydomin, Crimtyphon's other lover, then 
appears and kills Oceaxe through thought-control. Tydomin tricks Maskull 
into leaving his body--he appears back at the seance, as the apparition 
whose appearance started the whole venture--and he returns determined 
to kill her, but not until she has led him to the region of Sant. 


In Sant, they meet Spadevil, whose moral system is based on duty and 
who changes their organs once again to conform to this new system. Soon 
they are converted again, however, this time by Catice, whose religion 
preaches hatred of pleasure. Catice induces Maskull to kill both Spadevil 
and Tydomin and then disappears, leaving Maskull to wander on into the 


Wombflash Forest, where a character named Dreamsinter feeds him a fruit 
that induces a vision of his own death. 


The next day, Maskull meets the simple fisherman Polecrab and his wife 
Gleameil, who longs to visit Swaylone's Island in the Sinking Sea, where 
Earthrid the musician lives. She and Maskull make the trip, but when 
Earthrid plays his instrument Irontick--which changes shapes rather than 
tones--she dies, like all who have died before her in the story, with the 
vulgar grin that is associated with Crystalman. Maskull tries to play lrontick 
himself, with results that kill Earthrid and destroy the instrument. 


Next Maskull enters a land of great fertility, Matterplay, and joins 
Leehallfae, a being of a third sex who worships the god Faceny. They enter 
the underground realm of Threal, where Leehallfae dies. Corpang appears 
and explains that Faceny's creatures cannot survive in Threal, where 
Faceny is only one of a trinity of gods, another of whom controls this 
region. They come upon idols representing these gods, but the light of 
distant Muspel transforms the idols with the now-familiar Crystalman grin. 
Corpang is disillusioned, but survives to continue with Maskull toward the 
mountain region of Lichstorm, to which they are taken by the aerial 
boatman Haunte. There they meet the intensely sexual woman 
Sullenbode, whose kiss destroys Haunte, but who herself is made more 
real by a kiss from Maskull. She accompanies Maskull and Corpang to 
Adage, the highest peak of Lichstorm, where Corpang, who disapproves of 
Sullenbode, sets off on his own. 


After Sullenbode and Maskull cross the Mornstab Pass, the light of Muspel 
becomes visible for the first time, but Sullenbode cannot endure the 
thought that this light attracts Maskull more than she does, and she too 
dies, again with the Crystalman grin. Maskull descends into Barey and 
meets Krag, who warns him that he is still not free of illusion. They 
encounter Gangnet, who encourages Maskull to believe that his goal is 


nothingness. For the first time, the sun Alppain rises above the horizon. 
Maskull dies, catching a final vision of Gangnet as Crystalman himself. 


Nightspore appears over the body of Maskull and continues his journey to 
the tower of Muspel. Climbing the tower is intensely difficult, but at every 
window he learns more about Crystalman's control over Tormance. 
Reaching the top, he finds that Muspel is only himself and the tower--all 
else belongs to Crystalman. Nightspore descends, feeling that the struggle 
with Crystalman is hopeless; but Krag assures him it is not. Krag reveals 
that his name on Tormance is Surtur and on Earth, Pain. The two of them 
set off in a boat to return to the struggle. 


What is one to make of this veritable storm of characters, landscapes, and 
ideas? An obvious response is to read it as allegory, but one soon finds 
that the narrative slips out of the bounds of any allegorical system one tries 
to apply. Spadevil, for example, believes in a philosophy based on duty, but 
he does not symbolize duty; the pattern of symbolization is more complex 
than that. Lindsay on more than one occasion indicated his dislike of 
allegory--which he described in a later novel as "a wall decoration with a 
label attached"--but acknowledged his passion for symbolism in a broader 
sense. While one might argue that in such statements he "doth protest too 
much," it seems clear that if A Voyage to Arcturus is an allegory, its subject 
is the whole universe of will and being. With its multiple levels of symbolic 
meaning and its carefully worked out correspondences, it is perhaps most 
comparable in earlier literature to Dante's The Divine Comedy (c. 1320). 


In a sense, the form of the work illustrates one of its recurrent points: that 
no single system can contain an adequate vision of reality. With his 
strange nomenclature and complex systems of color and sound 
symbolism, Lindsay almost taunts the reader to look elsewhere for 
explanations--to literature, to religion, to earlier philosophers. And yet, A 
Voyage to Arcturus is a self-contained and unambiguous book, and 


whatever sources Lindsay may have used have been transformed in such 
a way as to make the original meanings unreliable at best. The reader is 
tempted to retreat from the complexity of the book and treat it as some sort 
of illustration of a preexisting system of thought. What it illustrates, 
however, is itself. While such approaches may shed light on the novel and 
make it appear more manageable, they do not serve to reduce it to any 
other system. Nevertheless, "explaining" A Voyage to Arcturus has 
provided the focus for some thoughtful criticism, and this criticism has 
generally focused on three aspects of the work: the nomenclature, the 
color and music symbolism, and the related philosophical systems. 


Nomenclature is perhaps what most tempts readers to treat the novel as 
an allegory. Except for a few names borrowed from the Norse Eddas 
(Muspel, Surtur, Barey), Lindsay's system of names is largely original and 
highly suggestive. While a few names are directly descriptive (Shaping, the 
Lusion Plain), others suggest earlier philosophers (Crystalman, suggestive 
of the symbolic significance of crystal in Arthur Schopenhauer's The World 
as Will and Idea, 1818), and still others suggest mythological figures (Such 
as the Greek giant Typhon in the name Crimtyphon). Most of Lindsay's 
names, however, are portmanteaus of English syllables, suggestive but 
seldom explicit. The names of the various new organs Maskull acquires 
and sheds, for example, seem directly related to their functions: "poigns" 
for poignance, "magns" to magnify feeling, "sorbs" to absorb the will of 
others, "probes" to probe minds. Character names are less explicit. 
"Joiwind" suggest both joy and wind, and "Panawe" may be read as "pan" 
and "awe"--both in keeping with the wonder at nature that these characters 
display. Oceaxe is more of a problem; both "ocean" and "axe" are 
suggested, but her behavior and appearance suggest more the Greek 
Harpy Ocypete. "Spadevil" may contain "spa," "spade," "devil," and "evil," 
while "Polecrab" seems a name in keeping with the character's simple 
occupation as fisherman--and so on. The point is that there is no single 


source for Lindsay's names, and in most cases the names reveal no more 
about the characters than their actions and speeches do. 


Color and music symbolism is perhaps easier to pin down. There are three 
orders of color on Tormance: the primary colors of Earth, which are 
represented by the sun Branchspell; the colors of Alppain, whose primaries 
are blue and the new colors of ulfire and jale; and the colorless light of 
Muspel itself. Each of the colors in these systems is associated with an 
emotion, and in general the movement toward Muspel is a movement 
away from the traditional emotions represented by these colors. Green, 
white, and black seem to have meanings not controlled by these systems: 
green as the color of life, white as the color of dissolution or vulgarity, black 
as the color of nonbeing. 


Music symbolism is most apparent in the mysterious drum-taps which 
Maskull first hears near the observatory at Starkness and which later guide 
him on Tormance as surely as the light of Muspel itself. While this sound is 
eventually revealed as Krag beating on Maskull's heart, its steady rhythm 
suggests that there is an overall pattern of musical structure to the 
narrative, a suggestion strengthened by occasional names such as Adage 
("adagio"?) in the text. Lindsay alludes to Alexander Scriabin and Wolfgang 
Mozart early in the narrative, and his own avowed passion for Ludwig van 
Beethoven--one of the few "influences" he ever admitted--suggests the 
possibility of a symphonic structure underlying the whole novel, particularly 
that of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, with its repeated rejection of earlier 
themes in the finale before the triumphant "Ode to Joy" is heard. 


The philosophy of A Voyage to Arcturus is by Lindsay's own reckoning the 
most significant aspect of the work, and a number of earlier writers and 
systems have been invoked to account for various parts of Lindsay's 
system. Essentially, Lindsay portrays a world in which life in all its forms 
strives toward a transcendent condition of nonbeing, but is constantly 


thwarted from reaching this goal by the principle of pleasure. Pleasure, 
being of a transient nature, is illusory, and its illusions can take a number 
of forms, many of them apparently noble, such as love, duty, and sacrifice. 
Even the striving toward nothingness itself can be rendered illusory if it 
becomes a source of pleasure for its own sake. Any movement away from 
the pleasure principle is experienced as pain, and thus pain becomes the 
only true guide to the higher state. Even the state of nothingness is not 
absolute or all-powerful, however, and is constantly in danger of being lost 
in the welter of illusions created by the pleasure principle. Each person 
who strives for the higher state must therefore finally seek it alone, guided 
only by pain--and even then the chances of success are remote. Only by 
undertaking such a struggle can one pass through the state of nonbeing 
and encounter the true, powerful, awe-inspiring world that underlies the 
world of pleasure and illusion. 


Such a summary inevitably oversimplifies Lindsay's thought--and in later 
novels Lindsay himself would appear to contradict some aspects of this 
system--but it is sufficient to permit the reader to draw parallels with other, 
similar systems. Foremost among these, perhaps, are those of 
Schopenhauer and Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche. Lindsay commented that 
Schopenhauer's concept of "nothing" was the same as his own concept of 
Muspel. On a broader scale, Schopenhauer's idea of the phenomenal 
world as a projection of will in various degrees of objectification, his 
contention that immoderate joy or pleasure must inevitably result in 
disillusionment, and his invocation of pain as the instrument of 
disillusionment or redemption, find obvious echoes in A Voyage to 
Arcturus. Often, however, the passion with which Lindsay attacks and 
dismantles apparently "safe" beliefs calls to mind Nietzsche--as does the 
notion of multiple moralities (and even the symbolization of conflicting 
moralities through colors, which Nietzsche suggests in Beyond Good and 
Evil, 1886) and the need to transcend all moral systems in a higher 
synthesis. 


Of other philosophies, Lindsay was at least somewhat familiar with Indian 
Vedanta philosophy, with its portrayal of reality as pure consciousness and 
its concern with indescribable transcendent states beyond both existence 
and nonexistence. It is possible, too, that Lindsay was familiar with such 
Gnostic doctrines as the belief that the world was created by a minor, evil 
god who seeks to thwart all efforts to discover the hidden truth of ultimate 
reality. Finally, there are a number of points at which Lindsay's images and 
ideas seem to coincide with those of a variety of earlier religious mystics, 
although such coincidences are more likely to arrive from aspects of the 
mystical experience itself than from any specific religious convictions on 
Lindsay's part; and in any event, a direct line of influence for this side of 
Lindsay's vision would be difficult to trace. 


One mystical writer, however, may have provided at least a literary model 
for the structure of Lindsay's quest-narrative. Lindsay once told his friend 
E. H. Visiak that his greatest influence had been the work of George 
MacDonald, the Scottish Presbyterian minister whose adult "fairy 
romances" Phantastes (1858) and Lilith (1895) pioneered the modern 
"secondary world" fantasy narrative. While MacDonald's fairylands are 
never quite as harsh as Lindsay's Tormance, imbued as they are with a 
deep Christian spirit, they nevertheless might have suggested to Lindsay 
the narrative instrument he needed to encompass such a manifold vision 
without putting too great a strain on the narrative form itself (a strain which 
shows in Lindsay's later, more "domestic" novels). Of other purely literary 
sources for A Voyage to Arcturus, the only one that need be mentioned is 
the Norse sagas, and particularly the Prose Edda (c. 1220) of Snorri 
Sturluson. From these Lindsay borrowed the name of the "frondiferous 
isle" of Barey, the unapproachable southern region of fire Muspel, and the 
guardian of that region Surtur, who would consume the universe with fire at 
the end of the world. 


In a sense it is misleading to talk of "sources" of any kind for A Voyage to 
Arcturus. Nothing quite like it had been seen before, and it radically 
expanded the possibilities of both fantasy and philosophical fiction in 
general. The novel showed that a single narrative could support multiple 
imaginative worlds, and that the beings which inhabit these worlds could 
be of a piece with them, and not adapted from the traditional folkloristic 
numina that earlier fantasy narratives had employed. More important, it 
provided, as C. S. Lewis observed, a means of exploring the inner world of 
the spirit. Lewis credited A Voyage to Arcturus as the model of his own 
space trilogy (although one doubts that Lindsay would have had much 
patience with Lewis’ Christian dogma), and other authors from Colin 
Wilson to Philip José Farmer to Robert Silverberg have given evidence of 
its influence as well. Most recently, Harold Bloom's Flight to Lucifer (1979) 
is a virtual retelling of the tale in Gnostic terms. Following reprints in 1946 
and 1963, A Voyage to Arcturus finally began to reach a wider audience 
with a Ballantine paperback edition in 1968--nearly a quarter of a century 
after the author's death. Despite the often rude style and the complexity of 
the ideas, the novel has since attained the status of a classic of modern 
imaginative literature. It is a work of marvelous invention that invites, even 
demands, multiple readings. It is philosophy dramatized. 
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